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Art. IX. — BurcJchardt's Travels in Africa. 

1. Travels in Nubia, by the late John Lewis Burckhardt, 
published by the Association for promoting the Dis- 
covery of the Interior Parts of Africa. London. 1319. 

2. Reisen in Nubien, Kordofan und den petriiischen Ara- 

bien. Von Dr. Edward Riippell. Frankfurt am Main. 
1829. (Travels in Nubia, Kordofan and Arabia 
Petrcea. By Dr. Edward Riippell. Frankfort on the 
Maine. 1829.) 

John Lewis Burckhardt, one of the most distinguished of 
the modern travellers in Africa, and the East, was born at 
Lausanne in 1784, of a highly respectable family, whose usual 
residence was Basle. His father was obliged to leave his 
country, in consequence of the persecution which he suffered 
from the French and their party. He entered a Swiss corps 
in English pay, leaving his wife and children in Basle. 

In the year 1800, young Burckhardt, being then sixteen years 
of age, was admitted into the University of Leipsic, and after a 
stay of nearly four years removed to Gottingen. In both 
places his exemplary conduct and high feelings of honor, his 
distinguished talents and ardent zeal for knowledge, gained him 
universal esteem, while a remarkable frankness, cheerfulness, 
kindness and evenness of temper, made him particularly belov- 
ed by bis more intimate acquaintance. 

In J 805 he left Gottingen, remaining for a short time at Basle, 
and then proceeded to England in the hope of finding some 
employment in the service of that country. He reached Lon- 
don in July, 1806, and soon became acquainted with some of 
the leading members of the African Association, which at that 
time was desirous of making new attempts at discovery in the 
north of Africa. Such an undertaking was peculiarly attractive 
to Burckhardt's bold, inquiring and enterprising spirit, and he 
soon offered his services. The dangers of" the expedition were 
clearly represented to him, but without shaking his purpose, 
and in May, 1808, his offer was accepted. He received his 
instructions in January, 1809, having diligently employed the 
interval at London and Cambridge in the study of the Arabic 
language, and of the branches of science most important to the 
success of his expedition. He allowed his beard to grow and 
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assumed the Oriental dress ; he attended lectures on chemistry, 
astronomy, mineralogy, medicine and surgery, and in the inter- 
vals of his studies, exercised himself by long journeys on foot, 
bareheaded in the heat of the sun. sleeping upon the ground 
and living upon vegetables and water. March 2d, 1809, he 
left England for Syria, where he intended to perfect his know- 
ledge of the Arabic language and familiarize himself with Orien- 
tal manners, at a distance from the countries in which he was 
to travel in the character of a native of the East. He was 
directed, after a stay of two years in Syria to proceed to Cairo, 
accompany the Fezzan caravan to Mourzouk, and thence depart 
for the interior. He remained two years and a half in Syria, 
residing principally at Aleppo, but made several excursions to 
various parts of the country. 

In the beginning of September, 1812, he arrived at Cairo, and 
after remaining four months at that place, he set off for Upper 
Egypt, January 11, 1813, arrived at Assouan (Syene) the 
southern extremity of Egypt, on the 22d of February, and 
thence travelled into Nubia as far as Tinareh, 430 or 450 miles 
from Assouan, according to his calculation. He came back to 
Assouan thirty-five days after having left it. His journal on 
this expedition forms part of the volume under notice. From 
Assouan he went north to Esne, to join a Sennaar caravan. 
Various circumstances detained the caravan till March 2, 1814, 
so that Burckhardt remained nearly a year in Upper Egypt. 
During the tedious interval he continued to wear his usual dis- 
guise of a poor Mohammedan trader, taking care to be as little 
noticed as possible. Among the jealous, treacherous and cruel 
Mussulman nations through which he passed, after leaving 
Daraou, it was difficult for him to find opportunities of continu- 
ing his journal. Still less was it in his power to transmit any 
intelligence to the Association until after his arrival at Souakin, 
a port of considerable traffic on the African coast of the Red 
Sea, whence he crossed over to Djidda in Arabia. The de- 
tailed account of this expedition forms the subject of the greater 
part of the present volume. He returned to Cairo in June, 
1815, and thence wrote to the Association. 

" As the unfortunate state of his health prevented him, upon 
this occasion, from pniering into any particulars of his Arabian 
journey, it is right to inform the reader, that in the following year 
he transmitted to the Association the most accurate and complete 
account of the Hedjaz, (Arabia Petraa,) including the cities of 
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Mekka, and Medina, which has ever been received in Europe. 
His knowledge of the Arabic language and of Mohammedan 
manners had now enabled him to assume the Mussulman charac- 
ter with such success, that he resided at Mekka, during the whole 
time of the pilgrimage, and passed through the various ceremonies 
of the occasion, without the smallest suspicion having arisen as 
to his real character. Upon one occasion, when the Pasha of 
Egypt, Mohammed Aly, then holding his head-quarters at Tayf, 
to the eastward of Mekka, and who was not altogether ignorant of 
Burckhardt's connexion with England, thought proper to put his 
qualifications as a Mussulman to the test, by directing the two 
most learned professors of the law, then in Arabia, to examine 
him upon his knowledge of the Koran, and of the practical as well 
as doctrinal precepts of their faith, the result was a complete 
conviction upon the minds of his hearers, or at least of his two 
examiners, of his being not only a true but a very learned Mus- 
sulman. It was his firm conviction, that the title of Hadji, which 
his pilgrimage gave him the right to assume, would be of the 
greatest use to him in his future travels in the interior of Africa. 
Important however as were the experience and information acquir- 
ed by his journey in Arabia, they were too dearly purchased ; for 
there can be little doubt, that his constitution never recovered 
from the effects of that fatal climate, which has always proved 
pernicious to Europeans.* The severe attacks of fever and 
dysentery, which he suffered in Arabia, appear to have been the 
ultimate cause of the fatal termination of the disorder which, two 
years afterwards, in closing at once his labors and his existence, 
destroyed the best founded hopes of success, in exploring the un- 
known regions of Africa, which the Association had ever formed." 

During the succeeding nine months, his attention was almost 
entirely devoted to the care of his impaired health, and to the 
preparation of his Nubian and Arabian journals for the Asso- 
ciation. 

In April, 1816, the plague began to rage in Cairo, while 
Burckhardt was waiting there for an opportunity to penetrate 
westward into the interior of Africa, and he therefore set out on 
an expedition to the peninsula of Mount Sinai. He returned 
to Cairo in June, and continued to reside there, occupied in 
preparing various papers for the Association, in the study of 
Arabic literature, and in other pursuits connected with the ob- 
jects of his travels, till October in the succeeding year, when he 
was carried off by a severe attack of dysentery. 



* The Danish scientific mission to Arabia, in the year 1761, consisted of five 
persons. Niebuhr was the only one who returned to Copenhagen. 
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" By the African Association," say the committee who pub- 
lished this volume, " his loss is severely felt, nor can they hope 
to supply the place of one whom birth, education, genius and 
industry conspired to render well adapted to whatever great 
enterprise his fortitude and honorable ambition might have 
prompted him to undertake. It cannot be doubted that his 
name will be held in honorable remembrance, as long as any 
credit is given to those who have fallen in the cause of science." 

Since the appearance of the volume under notice, the Asso- 
ciation have published the Travels of Burckhardt in Syria, the 
Holy Land and Arabia. 

We now proceed to extract from his Travels in Nubia an ac- 
count of the people of that country. 

The Nubians represent themselves as descended from the 
Arabian Bedouins, who invaded the country after the promul- 
gation of the Mohammedan creed. The country, when Burck- 
hardt visited it, was under the government of three brothers, 
who paid an annual tribute of £120 into the treasury of the 
Pasha of Egypt. These governors, or kashefs, had about a 
hundred and twenty horsemen in their service, and were almost 
always moving about in order to exact taxes from their subjects, 
who paid them only on the approach of superior force. The 
kashefs committed acts of great injustice when they found per- 
sons unable to resist them. The brothers shared the revenue 
equally, but were very jealous of each other, and each robbed 
clandestinely as much as he could. 

The revenue is derived from a tax on the sakies or water- 
wheels, employed for the purpose of irrigation. They are turned 
by cows. In fruitful years the winter wheat and barley, irriga- 
ted by one water-wheel, yields from twelve to fifteen hundred 
bushels. The whole system of taxation is extremely arbitrary 
and irregular. The poor villages are soon ruined by it. The 
rich pay less, because the governors are afraid of driving the 
inhabitants to open resistance. The kashefs derive also a con- 
siderable income from their office of judges, the administration 
of justice being wholly venal. 

If one Nubian happen to kill another, he is obliged to pay 
the debt of blood to the family of the deceased, and a fine of 
six camels, a cow and seven sheep. If not paid by him, they 
are taken from his relations. Every wound inflicted has its 
stated fine, consisting of sheep and dhourra, (millet) but vary- 
ing in quantity according to the parts of the body wounded. 
This is an ancient Bedouin custom. 
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Although the governors of Nubia extort large sums from their 
subjects, they do not maltreat their persons by beating them or 
putting them to death, except in cases of open rebellion, which 
happen not unfrequently. The following is one mode of ex- 
torting money. When any wealthy individual has a daughter 
of a suitable age, the governors demand her in marriage. The 
father dares not refuse, and is soon ruined by the extortions 
to which he is subjected under the name of presents to his 
daughter. 

The habitations of the Nubians are built either of mud or of 
loose stones. Those of stone stand generally on the declivity 
of the hill and consist of two separate round buildings, — one of 
which is occupied by the males, the other by the females. The 
mud dwellings are generally so low, that one can hardly stand 
upright in them : the roof is covered with stalks of dhourra, 
which last till they are eaten up by the cattle, when palm leaves 
are laid across. The houses in Derr, and those of the wealthy 
inhabitants of the larger villages, are well built, having a large 
area in the centre with apartments all round, and a separation 
between those of the men and those of the women. The utensils 
of a Nubian's house consist of about half a dozen coarse earthen 
jars, from one to two feet in diameter, and about five feet in 
height, in which all the provisions of the family are kept ; a 
few earthen plates, — a hand-mill, — a hatchet, and a few round 
sticks, over which the loom is laid. 

" To the north of Derr, the dress is usually a linen shirt only, 
which the wealthier classes wear of a blue color; or the woollen 
cloak of the peasants of Upper Egypt; the head-dress is a small 
white linen cap, with sometimes a few rags twisted round it in the 
shape of a turban. Young boys and girls go naked : the women 
wrap themselves up in linen "rags, or black woollen gowns ; they 
wear ear-rjngs, and glass bracelets ; and those who cannot afford 
to buy the latter, form them of straw. Their hair falls in ringlets 
upon the neck, and on the back part of the head they wear short 
tassels of glass or stones, both as an ornament and an amulet. The 
richer class wear copper or silver rings round their ankles. South 
of Derr, and principally at Sukkot and in Mahass, grown up peo- 
ple go quite naked, with the exception of the sexual parts, which 
the men conceal in a small sack. This sack resembles exactly 
what is seen in the figures of the Egyptian Priapus upon the walls 
of the temples. The hair of the people of Mahass is very thick, 
but not woolly. All the young men wear one ear-ring, either of 
silver or copper, in the right ear only, and men of all classes usu- 
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ally carry a rosary suspended round the neck, which they never 
remove ; they also tie round one arm, above the elbow, a number 
of amulets covered with leather about three or four inches broad, 
consisting of mystical writings and prayers, which are sold to them 
by the Fokara. 

" The Nubians seldom go unarmed ; as soon as a boy grows up, 
his first endeavor is to purchase a short, crooked knife, which the 
men wear tied over the left elbow, under their shirt, and which 
they draw upon each other on the slightest quarrel. When a 
Nubian goes from one village to another, he either carries a long 
heavy stick covered with iron at one of its extremities, or 
his lance and target. The lance is about five feet in length, in- 
cluding the iron point; the targets are of various sizes ; some are 
round, with a boss in the centre ; others resemble the ancient 
Macedonian shield, being of an oblong form, four feet in length, 
and with curved edges, covering almost the whole body. These 
targets, which are sold by the Sheygya Arabs, are made of the 
skin of the hippopotamus, and are proof against the thrust of a 
lance, or the blow of a sabre. Those who can afford it, possess 
also a sword, resembling in shape the swords worn by the knights 
of the middle ages, a long straight blade, about two inches in 
breadth, with a handle in the form of a cross ; the scabbard, for 
fashion's sake, is broader near the point, than at the top. These 
swords are of German manufacture, and are sold to the Nubians 
by the merchants of Egypt, at from four to eight dollars apiece. 
Fire-arms are not common ; the richer classes possess match-locks. 
Hassan Kashef himself had no pistols. Ammunition is very scarce 
and highly valued ; travellers therefore will do well to carry with 
them a few dozen cartridges, which are very acceptable presents. 
When Heft the camp of Mohammed Kashef at Tinareh, his nephew 
ran after me for at least two miles, to obtain a single cartridge 
from me, telling me that he had shot off the only one he had, dur- 
ing the rejoicings of the preceding day." 

Tobacco forms the chief luxury of all classes, who either 
smoke it, or mixing it with nitre, suck it by placing it between 
the lower gums and the lip. The common food of the Nubians 
is thin, unleavened, and slightly baked cakes of dhourra, served 
up with sweet or sour milk. The dhourra bread is very coarse 
and made without salt. It is prepared on a thin iron plate. 
The whole operation of grinding, kneading and baking, does not 
occupy more than ten minutes. Animal food is rarely tasted 
by the Nubians. Palm wine made from dates is common in 
the large villages. A liquor called bouza, resembling beer, is 
made from dhourra or barley. At Cairo, and in all the towns 
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and larger villages of Upper Egypt, there are shops for the sale 
of bouza kept exclusively by Nubians. 

The climate of JNubia, though intensely hot, is very healthy, 
owing perhaps to the extreme dryness of the atmosphere. The 
small pox occasionally makes dreadful ravages. 

The men are generally well made, strong and muscular, with 
fine features ; in stature somewhat below the Egyptians ; they 
have no mustachios, and but little beard, wearing it under the 
chin only, like the fugitives in the battle-pieces sculptured in 
the Egyptian temples. In the rocky districts where the plain 
is narrow and the people stinted for food, they are meagre. 
The women are well made, and though not handsome, have 
generally sweet countenances and very pleasing manners. 

" Denon has certainly not done justice to them ; but they are 
worn down, from their earliest years, by continual labor ; the 
whole business of the house being left to them, while the men are 
occupied exclusively in the culture of the soil. Of all the women 
of the East, those of Nubia are the most virtuous; and this is the 
more praiseworthy, as their vicinity to Upper Egypt, where licen- 
tiousness knows no bounds, might be expected to have some influ- 
ence upon them. During my stay at Esne, girls came every 
morning to my lodging to offer milk for sale ; the Egyptians boldly 
entered the court-yard and uncovered their faces, a behavior 
equivalent to an offer of their persons ; but the Nubians (of whom 
many families are settled at Esne) stood modestly before the 
threshold, over which nothing could induce them to step, and there 
they received the money for their milk without removing their 
veils. 

" The Nubians purchase their wives from the parents : the price 
usually paid by the Kenous is twelve Mahboubs, or thirty-six pias- 
tres. They frequently intermarry with the Arabs Ababde, some 
of whom cultivate the soil like themselves ; an Ababde girl is worth 
six camels ; these are paid to her father, who gives back three to 
his daughter, to be the common property of her and her husband ; 
if a divorce take place, half the value of the three camels goes to 
the latter. In Upper Egypt, when a wife insists upon being di- 
vorced, her husband has the right to take all her wearing apparel 
from her, and to shave her head ; nobody will then marry her till 
her hair be grown again. The Nubian is extremely jealous of his 
wife's honor ; and on the slightest suspicion of infidelity towards 
him, would carry her in the night to the side of the river, lay open 
her breast by a cut with his knife, and throw her into the water, 
'to be food for the crocodiles,' as they term it. A case of this kind 
lately happened at Assouan. 
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" Public women, who are met with in thousands in every part 
of Egypt, are not tolerated in Nubia, except at Derr, and these are 
not natives, but emancipated female slaves, who being left desti- 
tute, betake themselves to this vile profession, to gain a subsistence. 
The execrable propensities which the Mamelouks have rendered 
so common in Egypt, even amongst the lowest peasants, are held 
in abhorrence in Nubia, except by the Kashefs and their relations, 
who endeavor to imitate the Mamelouks in every thing, even in 
their most detestable vices." 

The Nubians are generally of a kind disposition, hospitable, 
inquisitive, and without that propensity to theft, so common 
among the Egyptians. 

" If the government were not so extremely despotic, the Nubi- 
ans might become dangerous neighbors to Egypt ; for they are of 
a much bolder and more independent spirit than the Egyptians, 
and ardently attached to their native soil. Great numbers of them 
go yearly t>» Cairo, where they generally act as porters, and are 
pieferred to the Egyptians, on account of their honesty. After 
staying there six or eight years, they return to their native Wady, 
with the little property they have realized, although well knowing 
that the only luxuries they can there expect, in exchange for those 
of Cairo, are dhourra bread and a linen shirt. Such of them as 
do not travel into Egypt, hardly ever go beyond the precincts of 
their village, for, generally, the Nubians have no inclination 
towards commercial speculations. At Ibrim I met with two old 
men, who assured me that they had never visited Derr, though it 
is only five hours distant. Those Nubians who have resided in 
Egypt, and can speak Arabic, are for the most part good Mussul- 
men, and repeat their prayers daily : but in general the only prayer 
known to the others is the exclamation of Allahu Akbar. A few 
make the pilgrimage to Mekka, by the way of Suakin. 

" I estimate the whole population of Nubia, from Assouan to the 
southern limits of Mahass, an extent of country about five hundred 
miles long, with an average breadth of half a mile, at one hundred 
thousand souls." 

Such is the account which Burckhardt gives of the Nubians. 
But the Arab tribes, who lie south of Mahass, he paints in 
much darker colors. He staid a considerable time in some 
of their principal settlements, — Berber, Shendy, and Taka. 
The following remarks, taken from his account of the people of 
Berber, are substantially applicable to most of the Arab tribes 
whom he met with south of Nouba. 
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The inhabitants of Berber are Arabs of the tribe of Meyre- 
fab. In common with all the Arab tribes who inhabit the 
valley of the Nile from Upper Egypt to Sennaar, they report 
that their origin is from the east, meaning Arabia. None of the 
tribes who live on the Nile are large, and each district is sel- 
dom more than a day's march in length. The settlements of 
the Meyrefab extend only six or eight hours' march along the 
river, but many of them inhabit the neighboring districts as 
foreign settlers. They say that the Meyrefab can arm a body 
of one thousand free Arabs and five hundred slaves, but, in 
their wars with their neighbors, they seldom appear with more 
than four or five hundred men. Their chief is called Mek, a 
title common to all the petty chieftains of these countries as far 
as Darfour and Sennaar. The king of Sennaar, who has ex- 
tended his authority north to the southern limits of Nouba, 
sells this dignity on the Mek's decease to the highest bidder. 
The Mek's authority is feeble, but he is oppressive to strangers. 
The sums paid to the king of Sennaar for confirming him in his 
office, are generally made up by a forced loan from any caravan 
that may be passing. The houses in Berber are of mud or sun- 
baked bricks, and consist of but one story built round a large 
yard. Two of the apartments are generally inhabited by the 
family, a third serves for a store room, a fourth for the recep- 
tion of strangers, and a fifth is often occupied by public women. 
There are very few houses of people, considered respectable, in 
which such women are not lodged. They are generally liber- 
ated slaves, who have no means of procuring a living except by 
prostitution and the preparation of the intoxicating liquor called 
bouza. Some slaves pursue this occupation to procure the 
means of purchasing their freedom. The women of Berber, 
even those of the highest rank, always go unveiled, and young 
girls are often seen without any covering whatever, except a 
girdle of short leathern tassels about their waists. Many, both 
men and women, blacken their eyelids with kohel or antimony, 
but the custom is not so general as in Egypt. Both sexes rub 
their skins with fresh butter almost every day. They maintain 
that it is refreshing, prevents cutaneous complaints, and renders 
the surface of the skin smoother; the men, in reference to their 
frequent quarrels, add, that it renders the skin tougher and firmer, 
and more difficult to be cut through with a knife. Burckhardt 
says, that he himself found great relief during the mid-day heats, 
from rubbing his breast, arms and legs with butter, and also 
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from rubbing his feet with it when fatigued with walking. The 
skin of these Arabs distinguishes them from negroes, for though 
very dark, it is smooth and delicate, and as fine as that of a white 
person. The native color of the people of Berber seems to 
be a dark red-brown, which, in children, whose mothers are 
slaves from Abyssinia, becomes a light brown ; if the mother is 
a negro, it becomes extremely dark. The features of the people 
do not resemble those of the negroes, the face being oval, the 
nose often perfectly Grecian, and the cheek bones not promi- 
nent. The upper lip is generally somewhat thicker than is 
considered beautiful among northern nations, though it is still 
far from the negro lip. Their legs and feet are well formed, 
which is seldom the case with negroes. 

" In marrying, the bride's father receives, according to the 
Mussulman custom, a certain sum of money from the bridegroom, 
for his daughter, and this sum is higher than is customary in other 
parts inhabited by Arabs. The daughters of the Mek are paid as 
much as three or four hundred dollars, which the father keeps for 
them as a dowry. Few men have more than one wife, but every 
one who can afford it keeps a slave or mistress, either in his own 
or in a separate house. Kept mistresses are called companions, 
and are more numerous than in the politest capitals of Europe. 
Few traders pass through Berber without taking a mistress, if it 
be only* for a fortnight. Drunkenness is the constant companion 
of this debauchery, and it would seem as if the men in these 
countries had no other objects in life. The intoxicating liquor 
which they drink is called bouza. Strongly leavened bread made 
from dhourra is broken into crumbs, and mixed with water, and 
the mixture is kept for several hours over a slow fire. Being then 
removed, water is poured over it, and it is left for two nights to 
ferment. This liquor, according to its greater or smaller degree 
of fermentation, takes the name of merin, bouza, or om belbel, 
the mother of nightingales, so called, because it makes the drunk- 
ard sing." 

" The effects which the universal practice of drunkenness and 
debauchery has on the morals of the people, may easily be con- 
ceived. Indeed every thing discreditable to humanity is found in 
their character, but treachery and avidity predominate over their 
other bad qualities. In the pursuit of gain they know no bounds, 
forgetting every divine and human law, and breaking the most 
solemn ties and engagements. Cheating, thieving, and the black- 
est ingratitude, are found in almost every man's character, and I 
am peifectly convinced that there were few men among them or 
among my fellow-travellers from Egypt, who would have given a 
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dollar to save a man's life, or who would not have consented to a 
man's death in order to gain one. Especial care must be taken 
not to be misled by their polite protestations, and fine professions, 
especially when they come to Egypt ; where they represent their 
own country as a land inhabited by a race of superior virtue, and 
excellence. On the contrary, infamous as the eastern nations are 
in general, I have never met with so bad a people, excepting per- 
haps those of Souakin. In transactions among themselves the 
Meyrefab regulate every matter in dispute by the law of the 
strongest. Nothing is safe when once out of the owner's hands, 
for if he happen to be the weaker party, he is sure of losing his 
property. The Mek's authority is slighted by the wealthier in- 
habitants ; the strength of whose connections counterbalances the 
influence of the chief. Hence it may well be supposed that family 
feuds very frequently occur, and the more so, as the effects of 
drunkenness are dreadful upon these people. During the fortnight 
I remained at Berber, I heard of half a dozen quarrels occurring 
in drinking parties, all of which finished in knife or sword wounds. 
Nobody goes to a Bouza hut without taking his sword with him ; 
and the girls are often the first sufferers in the affray." 

" Upon our first arrival the people appeared to me very hospit- 
able. Every morning and evening large dishes of bread and meat 
and milk, often much more than we could eat, were sent to us from 
different quarters. This lasted for five or six days, when those 
who had sent the dishes came to ask for presents, as tokens of 
friendship ; this was well understood to be a demand of repayment ; 
and we found ourselves obliged to give ten times the value of what 
we had eaten. In general, foreign merchants are considered as 
" good morsels," (as the Arabs say,) of which every body bites off 
as much as he can." 

" The success of a traveller, in this part of the world, depends 
greatly, I may say wholly, upon his guides and fellow travellers, 
and their being well disposed towards him. If he is not thoroughly 
acquainted with the language of the country it will be very diffi- 
cult for him to select proper persons for his guides or companions, 
or to elude the snares laid for him by villainy or treachery ; it is 
in vain to suppose that fortune will throw in his way honest or 
friendly people, who are too scarce ever to be calculated upon, in 
preparing for a journey through these countries. The traveller 
must consider himself as surrounded by some of the most worthless 
of the human race, among whom he must think himself fortunate, 
if he can discover any less depraved than the rest, whom he can 
place some degree of confidence in, and make subservient to his 
views ; and which can only be done by identifying their interest 
with his own safety. Above all, he must never be seen taking 
notes. I .am fully convinced, that if I had ever been detected by 
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my companions with my journal in my hand, it would have given 
rise to the most injurious reports, and blasted all my hopes of suc- 
cess. While travelling through the desert I took my notes with 
much more ease than during my stay at Berber. Being mounted 
on a good ass, I used to push on ahead of the caravan, and then 
alight under some tree, or rock, where I remained, unobserved, 
apparently occupied only in smoking my pipe, until the caravan 
came up ; but at Berber, and at Shendy also, I was often at a great 
loss how to withdraw from the persons who surrounded me in the 
house where we lodged ; and it was unsafe to walk so far from the 
village into the fields, as not to be observed." 

The rest of the Arabs whom Burckhardt met, during his 
travels on the west of the Red Sea, much resemble the people 
of Berber. After reaching Souakin, at which he embarked to 
cross the Red Sea and visit Arabia, he writes thus of the nations 
through which he had passed. 

" The manners of the people of Souakin are the same as those 
I have already described in the interior, and I have reason to be- 
lieve that they are common to the whole of Eastern Africa, in- 
cluding Abyssinia, where the character of the inhabitants, as 
drawn by Bruce, seems little different from that of these Nubians. 
I regret that I am compelled to represent all the nations of Africa 
which I have yet seen, in so bad a light. Had I viewed them 
superficially I might have been scrupulous in giving so decided an 
opinion, but having travelled in a manner which afforded me an 
intimate acquaintance with them, I must express my conviction 
that they are all tainted more or less deeply with ill faith, avarice, 
drunkenness, and debauchery. The people of Souakin partake 
of these vises with their neighbors of the desert, and in cruelty 
surpass them. My not being ill treated by the Souakin merchants 
in the caravan must not be adduced as a proof of their kindness 
of disposition. The secret fears of the Turks, which the entrance 
of, Mohammed Aly into the Hedjaz had generally inspired, to- 
gether with the apprehension of being brought to an account, if it 
should be known at Souakin and Djidda, that an Osmanly* had 
been ill-treated by them, were probably a powerful protection to 
me, although not a motive sufficient to induce them to shew me 
the smallest kindness on the route. I do not recollect a single 
instance of their condescending to assist me in loading my camel, 
or filling my water skin, of interpreting for me, or of rendering me 
any of those little services which travellers are in the habit of in- 

* I had assumed the name of Osmanly on quitting Shendy, having there 
heard that there was an officer of the Pasha at Souakin, and another at 
Massouah. 
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terchanging : on the contrary, they obliged me, on different occa- 
sions, to furnish them with provisions and water; and in the even- 
ing their slaves were often sent to me to ask for a part of my sup- 
per for their masters, or to demand permission for the slave to eat 
with mine, under pretence that he had not had time to cook his 
supper. The intimacy of the people of Souakin with the Nubian 
Bedouins, and the unsettled state of their own government, have 
been the principal causes of their degenerating from the character 
of their Arabian ancestors. They have every where on the coast 
of the Red Sea, the character of avarice and ingratitude, or, to 
use the expression of an Arab of Yembo : ' Though you give them 
water from the holy well of Zemzem to drink when they are 
thirsty, yet they will suffer you to choke with thirst, even when 
their own wells are full ;' and this character is confirmed by the 
testimony of all those who have had an opportunity of observing 
them in their houses. At Souakin, the law of the strongest alone 
is respected, and it is impossible to carry on business without pur- 
chasing the protection of some powerful Hadherebe. Every day 
some bloody quarrel takes place among them. Their bodies, 
principally their backs, are covered with scars; and a man, far 
from being reproached as a murderer, prides himself in the num- 
ber of persons he has slain in private quarrels, and the sums he has 
paid as the price of blood." 

We shall now give Burckhardt's account of the slave-trade 
carried on in this country. Shendy, a town on the Nile, in the 
southern part of the large region between Egypt and Abyssi- 
nia, has become the chief town in the black countries, for the 
Egyptian and Arabian slave-trade. Burckhardt calculates the 
number of slaves sold annually in the market of Shendy, at about 
five thousand. Far the largest proportion of them are below the 
age of fifteen. Those between eleven and fifteen years old, are 
the most esteemed. A male of this class, when Burckhardt 
was at Shendy, would sell for fifteen or sixteen dollars, if he 
had the marks of the small pox, otherwise he would not 
bring more than two-thirds of that price ; a female was worth 
from twenty to twenty-five dollars. The males, above the age 
just mentioned, seldom sell for more than eight or ten dollars, 
because it is thought, both in Egypt and Arabia, that no great 
dependence is to be placed upon any slave who has not been 
brought up in the owner's family from an early, age. Grown 
up female slaves, although past the age of beauty, sometimes 
sell for as much, if they are known to be skilful in working, 
sewing or cooking. Few slaves are imported into Egypt 
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without changing masters several times before they are finally 
settled in a family. In fact, slaves are considered on the same 
level with any other kind of merchandize, and as such are con- 
tinually passing from one merchant to another. When the 
buyer is desired to take the slave away, it is usual to say, 
soughe, (drive him out,) an expression commonly applied to 
cattle. The traders in buying slaves are very attentive to their 
origin, because long experience has shown them that there is 
little variety of character among individuals of the same nation. 

"I never knew any instance of a Negro boy following the pagan 
worship of his father, and refusing to become Mussulman, though 
I have heard it related of many Abyssinian slaves, who, after hav- 
ing been converted from idolatry to the Christian religion by the 
Abyssinian Copts, were sold by them to the Mussulman traders. 
I have been told of several of these slaves, particularly females, so 
steadily refusing to abjure their faith when in the harem of a 
Mohammedan, that their masters were, finally obliged to sell them, 
in the dread of having children born of a Christian mother, which 
would have been a perpetual reproach to the father and his 
offspring. In Soudan, the slaves, though made Mussulmans by the 
act of circumcision, are never taught to read or to pray : and even in 
Egypt and Arabia this instruction is seldom given to any but those 
for whom their masters take a particular liking. It may be ob- 
served, nevertheless, that they are greater fanatics than the 
proudest Olemas, and that Christians and Franks are more liable 
to be insulted by slaves than by any other class of Mussulmans. 

" I inquired at Shendy whether any of the slaves were eunuchs, 
but I was informed that no eunuchs were imported into that place 
during my stay, and that Borgho, to the west of Darfour, is the 
only country in eastern Soudan where slaves are thus mutilated 
for exportation. Their number, however, is very small; a few 
are carried to Egypt from Darfour, and the remainder are sent as 
presents by the negro sovereigns to the great mosques at Mekka 
and Medina, by the way of Souakin. The great manufactory 
which supplies all European, and the greater part of Asiatic Tur- 
key with these guardians of female virtue, is at Zawyet-ed-deyr, 
a village near Siout in Upper Egypt, chiefly inhabited by Christians. 
The operators, during my stay in that part of the country, were 
two Coptic monks, who were said to excel all their predecessors 
in dexterity, and who had a house in which the victims were re- 
ceived. Their profession is held in contempt even by the vilest 
Egyptians ; but they are protected by the government, to which 
they pay an annual tax ; and the great profits which accrue to the 
owners of the slaves in consequence of their undergoing this cruel 
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operation, tempts them to consent to an act which many of them 
in their hearts abhor. The operation itself, however extraordinary 
it may appear, very seldom proves fatal. I know certainly, that 
of sixty boys upon whom it was performed in the autumn of 1813, 
two only died ; and every person whom I questioned on the sub- 
ject in Siout assured me that even this was above the usual pro- 
portion, the deaths being seldom more than two in a hundred." 

" A youth on whom this operation has been successfully per- 
formed is worth one thousand piastres at Siout , he had probably 
cost his master, a few weeks before, about three hundred ; and the 
Copt is paid from forty-five to sixty for his operation. This enor- 
mous profit stifles every sentiment of mercy which the traders 
might otherwise entertain. About one hundred and fifty eunuchs 
are made annually. Two years ago, Mohammed Aly Pasha caused 
two hundred young Darfour slaves to be mutilated, whom he sent 
as a present to the Grand Signor. The custom of keeping 
eunuchs has greatly diminished in Egypt, as well as in Syria. In 
the former country, except in the harems of the Pasha and his 
sons, I do not think that more than three hundred could be found ; 
and they are still more uncommon in Syria. In these countries 
there is great danger in the display of wealth, and the individual 
who keeps so many females laves as to require a eunuch for their 
guardian, becomes a tempting object to the rapacity of the gov- 
ernment. White eunuchs are extremely rare in the Turkish 
dominions. In Arabia I have seen several Indian eunuchs of a 
sallow or cadaverous complexion, and I was informed that slaves 
are often mutilated in Hindostan. Almost all the eunuchs of 
Siout are sent to Constantinople and Asia Minor." 

" The treatment which the slaves experience from the traders 
is rather kind than otherwise. The slaves are generally taught to 
call their masters abouy, my father, and to consider themselves 
as their children. They are seldom flogged, are well fed, are not 
over-worked, and are spoken to in a kind manner ; all this, how- 
ever, results not from humanity in the traders, but from an appre- 
hension that under different treatment the slave would abscond ; 
and they are aware that any attempt to prevent his flight by close 
confinement would injure his health : for the newly imported slaves 
delight in the open air, and reluctantly enter houses, which they 
look upon as prisons. But when they are once in the desert, on 
the way to their final destination, this treatment is entirely chang- 
ed ; the traders knowing that the slaves have no longer any means 
of escaping, give a loose to their savage temper. At Shendy I 
often overheard my companions, who, although savage enough, 
were certainly not of the worst class of slave-merchants, say to 
each other, when a slave had behaved ill, and they were afraid of 
punishing him, 'Let him only pass Berber, and the Korbadj 
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(whip) will soon teach him obedience.' The Souakin traders 
with whom I afterwards travelled, shewed as little humanity, after 
we had passed Taka. The health of the slave, however, is always 
attended to; he is regularly fed, and receives his share of water 
on the road at the same time that his master drinks; and the 
youngest and most delicate of the females are permitted to ride 
upon camels, while all the others perform the journey on foot, 
whether it be to Egypt or to Souakin, as they had done from 
Darfour to Shendy. The hardiness of the young slaves is very 
extraordinary ; after several successive days' march at the rate of 
ten or twelve hours a day, I have seen them, in the evening, after 
supper, playing together as if they had enjoyed a long rest 
Females with children on their backs follow the caravan on foot; 
and if a camel breaks down the owner generally loads his slaves 
with the packages. If a boy can only obtain in the evening a 
little butter with his dhourra bread, and some grease every two or 
three days, to smear his body and hair, he is contented, and never 
complains of fatigue. Another cause which induces the mer- 
chants to treat the slaves well, is their anxiety to dissipate that 
horror which the negroes all entertain of Egypt and of the white 
people. It is a common opinion in the black slave countries that 
the Oulad-er-Rif,* or children of Rif, as the Egyptians are there 
called, devour the slaves, who are transferred thither for that pur- 
posed Of course the traders do every thing in their power to de- 
stroy this belief, but notwithstanding all their endeavors, it is never 
eradicated from the minds of the slaves. Another terrible appre- 
hension which they have is of a small jumping animal, which they 
are told will live upon their skin, suck their blood, and leave them 
not a moment's rest. By this description they mean fleas, which 
are entirely unknown in the interior parts of Soudan, and of 
which the most curious stories are told by the people of the coun- 
try, in enumerating the superior advantages of their own country 
over those of Egypt. Other vermin however, more to be dreaded 
than fleas, are too common among them. The fear of being 
mutilated on their arrival in Egypt operates powerfully also upon 
the minds of the young slaves. 

* Rif is the name given to Egypt throughout those countries ; it means 
properly a low ground, abounding in water. 

t A curious proof of this happened while I was in Upper Egypt; a great 
man who had bought two girls at Siout from the Darfour caravan, soon after- 
wards made a party with some friends to spend an afternoon in the cool caves 
in the mountain behind Siout, and ordered the two girls to attend him. 
When they entered the caves they immediately conceived it to be the place 
destined for their immolation ; and when the knives were produced to cut 
the meat that had been brought for dinner, one of them ran off, and endeav- 
ored to escape, while the other threw herself on the ground, imploring the 
company to spare her. It required a considerable time to convince them 
that their fears were ill-founded. 
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" Slave boys are always allowed complete liberty within the yard 
of the house ; but the grown up males, whose characters cannot 
be depended upon, or whose dispositions are unknown, are kept in 
close confinement, well watched, and often chained. On the jour- 
ney they are tied to a long pole, one end of which is fastened to a 
camel's saddle, and the other, which is forked, is passed on each 
side of the slave's neck, and tied behind with a strong cord, so as 
to prevent him from drawing out his head ; in addition to this, his 
right hand is also fastened to the pole at a short distance from the 
head, thus leaving only his legs and left arm at liberty; in this 
manner he marches the whole day behind the camel ; at night he 
is taken from the pole and put in irons. While on my route to 
Souakin, I saw several slaves carried along in this way. Their 
owners were afraid of their escaping, or of becoming themselves 
the objects of their vengeance : and in this manner they would 
continue to be confined until sold to a master, who, intending to 
keep them, would endeavor to attach them to his person. In 
general, the traders seem greatly to dread the effects of sudden re- 
sentment in their slaves; and if a grown up boy is only to be 
whipped, his master first puts him in irons. 

" It is not uncommon to hear of a slave-dealer selling his own 
children, born of negro women ; and instances occur daily of their 
disposing of female slaves who are pregnant by them ; in such 
cases, the future child of course becomes the property of the pur- 
chaser. Most of the traders have old slaves, who have been for 
many years in their service ; these are placed over the young 
slaves bought in trade, and become very useful in travelling ; but 
even these too I have seen their masters sell, after they had be- 
come members as it were of the family, merely because a high price 
was offered for them. It is in vain to expect in a slave-trader any 
trace of friendship, gratitude, or compassion. 

" Slave girls are every where thirty per cent, dearer than males 
of the same age. They are called in these countries khademe and 
not djarye, as in Egypt. The finest of them are kept by the 
traders themselves, and are called serrye ; their masters allow 
these girls great liberty, which they often abuse. It is falsely 
asserted by the caravan traders in Egypt, that it is a custom among 
them to respect the chastity of the handsomest female slaves ; on 
the contrary, the traders do not observe the slightest decorum in 
their intercourse with the slave girls. During our journey to 
Souakin, where the caravan often encamped, on account of the 
apprehension of danger, in one large circle, I frequently witnessed 
scenes of the most shameless indecency, which the traders, who 
were the principal actors, only laughed at. I may venture to state . 
(whatever may be the opinion at Cairo,) that very few female 
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slaves who have passed their tenth year, reach Egypt or Arabia in 
a state of virginity. The grandees, and rich people of those 
countries, take care never to buy grown up females from the 
traders, except for servants ; but they often purchase very young 
girls, whom they educate among their women." 

"Slavery, in the East, has little dreadful in it but the name; 
male slaves are every where treated much like the children of the 
family, and always better than the free servants. It is thought a 
mean action to sell a slave, after he has been long resident in a 
family. If a slave behave ill, he is generally sent into the country 
to work as a laborer in the fields of his master. Female slaves 
who are servants in families, are not so well off as males, because 
they generally suffer much from the jealousy of their mistresses. 
It is only by the Turkish soldiers that slaves are ill-treated. They 
purchase, in Upper Egypt, slave boys, whom they rear in their 
service, and who, after they have come to a certain age, and 
learned the Turkish language, are clothed and armed as soldiers, 
and enlisted into the company or corps of which their master is 
the chief. He then draws the monthly pay of his slave from the' 
governor, as he does that of every other soldier ; for, according to 
the regulations of the Turkish army, the captain, or Binbashy, 
receives the pay for the number of men whom he has under his 
command, and distributes it among them. It thus becomes a 
source of emolument to him to enrol slaves, to whose services the 
government never objects, and whose pay goes into his own pock- 
et, as he is subject only to the obligation of feeding and clothing 
them. Great numbers of black soldiers have, in this manner, been 
introduced into the Turkish army in Egypt ; it was even thought 
that Mohammed Aly Pasha had formed the plan of organizing a 
body of black troops, and drilling them according to the Euro- 
pean manner ; but the great dislike to this innovation expressed 
by his principal officers, appears to have made him abandon it. 
At present, from six to eight hundred slaves are bought up annu- 
ally by the Turkish officers in Egypt. 

" In the southern countries, a slave brought up in the family 
(I do not here speak of the traders) thinks himself superior to 
every other person in it except the master : he is admitted to all 
the family councils, is allowed to trade, or to engage in any other 
business on his own account, and to do just as he pleases, provided 
he proves a bold fellow, and in case of emergency can wield a 
sword in his master's defence ; he may then misbehave at pleas- 
ure, without the fear of punishment. If a slave kill a free man, 
his master is obliged to pay the price of blood, otherwise his own 
family becomes exposed to the retaliation of the relations of the 
slain ; for the death of a slave who commits murder is not deemed 
a sufficient atonement for the blood of a free man. 
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"In Arabia and Egypt, the law gives to the slaves one 
great advantage ; if they are discontented with their master, 
and decidedly determined not to remain with him, they have 
the right of insisting upon being sent to the public slave market, 
to be resold. The owner may at first refuse to part with his 
slave, but if, having overcome the fear of exposing himself to 
the effects of his master's rage, the slave find an opportunity of 
making his demand, in presence of respectable witnesses, and 
persevere in this conduct, he must at last effect his purpose. 
Some slaves are less able to take advantage of this privilege, which 
the law grants to all, from being shut up in the harem, where no 
one hears their complaints except those who are the cause of them. 
" According to the most moderate calculation, the number of 
slaves actually in Egypt is forty thousand, two thirds of which 
number are males, and the rest females. There is hardly a village 
in which several of them are not found, and every person of prop- 
erty keeps at least one. During the plague in the spring of 1815, 
upwards of eight thousand slaves were reported to the government 
to have died in Cairo alone. I have reason to believe, however, 
that the numbers exported from Soudan to Egypt and Arabia, 
bear only a small proportion to those kept by the Mussulmans of 
the southern countries themselves, or in other words to the whole 
number yearly derived by purchase, or by force, from the nations 
in the interior of Africa. At Berber and Shendy there is scarcely 
a house which does not possess one or two slaves, and five or six 
are frequently seen in the same family, occupied in the labors of 
the field, tending cattle, &c. &c. ; the great people and chiefs 
keep them by dozens. As high up the Nile as Sennaar the same 
system prevails, as well as westward to Kordofan, Darfour, and 
thence towards Bournou. All the Bedouin tribes also who sur- 
round those countries, are well stocked with slaves. If we may 
judge of their numbers by those kept on the borders of the Nile, 
(and I was assured by the traders, that slaves were more numer- 
ous in those distant countries than even at Shendy,) it is evident 
that the number exported towards Egypt, Arabia, and Barbary, is 
very greatly below what remains within the limits of Soudan. 
From what fell under my own observation at Berber and Shendy, 
I believe that the slaves of both sexes on the borders of the Nile 
from Berber to Sennaar, amount to not less than twelve thousand. 
As the population of Darfour, according to Mr. Browne, is two 
hundred thousand, there are probably twenty thousand slaves in 
that kingdom ; and every account agrees in proving, that as we 
proceed farther westward into the populous countries of Derr, Saley, 
Bournou, Bagerme, and the kingdoms of Afnou and Haoussa, the 
proportion of the slave population does not diminish. 
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" The laudable efforts made in Europe, and particularly by 
England, to abolish the slave-trade, will, no doubt, in time, extend 
a beneficial influence over the negro countries of Western and 
South-western Africa, whence slaves have hitherto been drawn 
for the supply of the European traders; but there does not 
appear to be the smallest hope of the abolition of slavery in Africa 
itself. Were all the outlets of Soudan closed to the slave-trade, 
and the caravans which now carry on the traffic with Barbary, 
Egypt, and Arabia, prevented from procuring further supplies, still 
slavery would universally prevail in Soudan itself; for as long as 
those countries are possessed by Mussulmans, whose religion in- 
duces them to make war upon the idolatrous negroes, whose do- 
mestic wants require a constant supply of servants and shepherds, 
and who, considering slaves as a medium of exchange in lieu of 
money, are as eager to obtain them as other nations might be to 
explore the African mines, slavery must continue to exist in the 
heart of Africa ; nor can it cease, until the negroes shall become 
possessed of the means of repelling the attacks and resisting the 
oppression of their Mussulman neighbors. It is not from foreign 
nations that the blacks can hope for deliverance ; this great work 
must be effected by themselves, and can be the result only of suc- 
cessful resistance. The European governments, who have settle- 
ments on the coasts of Africa, may contribute to it by commerce, 
and by the introduction among the negroes of arts and industry, 
which must ultimately lead them to a superiority over the Mus- 
sulmans in war. Europe, therefore, will have done but little for 
the blacks, if the abolition of the Atlantic slave-trade, which is 
trifling, when compared with the slavery of the interior, is not 
followed up by some wise and grand plan, tending to the civiliza- 
tion of the continent. None presents a fairer prospect than the 
education of the sons of A frica in their own country, and by their 
own countrymen, previously educated by Europeans. Faint hopes, 
however, can be entertained that the attention of European gov- 
ernments will be turned towards the remote and despised negroes, 
while selfishness and a mistaken policy have prevented them from 
attending to the instruction of their own poor." 

We shall now add a few miscellaneous extracts, which struck 
us as interesting. The following illustrates the singular idea 
entertained in Egypt and Nubia of the motives of European 
travellers, in exploring the numerous remains of ancient archi- 
tecture to be found in those countries. 

" While inspecting the interior apartments of this temple with a 
lighted candle, for they receive no light but what is communicated 
through the outer gate, I was joined in the adytum by the Shikh 
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of Gyrshe, who had hurried after me, on seeing us take the road 
to the building. He begged me to give him half the treasure I 
had found, or at least, a handful ; but he was obliged to be con- 
tented with a piece of wax candle. He shewed me the place where 
the Englishmen (Messrs. Legh and Smelt,) who had been here 
before me, found, as he asserted, an immense treasure, with which 
they loaded their vessel ; one of the peasants had seen the gold ! 
Similar tales are often spread abroad ; every peasant swears to their 
truth ; and singular as it may appear, all the inhabitants of Egypt, 
notwithstanding the long residence of the French in that country, 
and the continual passage of travellers, are still persuaded that the 
ancient temples are visited for no other purpose than to search for 
treasure." 

To shew the cheapness of land carriage in countries in which 
camels are bred in large numbers, Burckhardt observes that the 
carriage for a camel load of goods, weighing from six to seven 
hundred English pounds, from Bagdad to Aleppo, a distance 
of six hundred miles, is £4. 

He strips the Simoom or Semoum, the poisonous wind of the 
desert, of most of its terrors. 

" I again inquired, as I had often done before, whether my 
companions had often experienced the Semoum (which we trans- 
late by the poisonous blast of the desert, but which is nothing 
more than a violent south-east wind.) They answered in the 
affirmative, but none had ever known an instance of its having 
proved fatal. Its worst effect is that it dries up the water in the 
skins, and so far it endangers the traveller's safety. In these 
southern countries, however, water skins are made of very thick 
cow-leather, which are almost impenetrable to the Semoum. In 
Arabia and Egypt, on the contrary, the skins of sheep or goats are 
used for this purpose, and I witnessed the effect of a Semoum upon 
them, in going from Tor to Suez over land in June, 1815, when 
in one morning a third of the contents of a full water skin was 
evaporated. I have repeatedly been exposed to the hot wind, in 
the Syrian and Arabian deserts, in Upper Egypt and Nubia. The 
hottest and most violent I ever experienced was at Souakin, yet 
even there I felt no particular inconvenience from it, although 
exposed to all its fury in the open plain. For my own part I am 
perfectly convinced, that all the stories which travellers or the in- 
habitants of the towns of Egypt and Syria relate of the Semoum 
of the desert, are greatly exaggerated, and I never could hear of 
a single well authenticated instance of its having proved mortal 
either to man or beast. The fact is that the Bedouins, when ques- 
tioned on the subject, often frighten the townspeople with tales of 
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men, and even of whole caravans having perished by the effects of 
the wind, when upon closer inqury made by some person, whom 
they find not ignorant of the desert, they will state the plain truth. 
I never observed that the Semoum blows close to the ground, as 
commonly supposed, but always observed the whole atmosphere 
appear as if in a state of combustion ; the dust and sand are car- 
ried high into the air, which assumes a reddish, or bluish, or yellow- 
ish tint, according to the nature and color of the ground, from 
which the dust arises. The yellow, however, always more or less 
predominates. In looking through a glass of a light yellow color, 
one may form a pretty correct idea of the appearance of the air, 
as I observed it during a stormy Semoum at Esne, in Upper Egypt, 
in May, 1813. The Semoum is not always accompanied by 
whirlwinds ; in its less violent degree it will blow for hours with 
little force, although with oppressive heat ; when the whirlwind 
raises the dust, it then increases several degrees in heat. In the 
Semoum at Esne the thermometer mounted to 121° in the shade, 
but the air seldom remains longer than a quarter of an hour in 
that state, or longer than the whirlwind lasts. The most disa- 
greeable effect of the Semoum on man is, that it stops perspiration, 
dries up the palate, and produces great restlessness. I never saw 
any person lie down flat upon his face to escape its pernicious 
blast, as Bruce describes himself to have done in crossing this 
desert ; but during the whirlwinds the Arabs often hide their faces 
with their cloaks, and kneel down near their camels to prevent the 
sand or dust from hurting their eyes." 

He does not appear to put full faith in the destructive effects 
ascribed to whirlwinds of sand. 

" Bruce has mentioned the moving pillars of sands in this des- 
ert, but although none such occurred during my passage, I donot 
presume to question his veracity on this head. The Arabs told 
me that there are often whirlwinds of sand, and I have repeatedly 
passed through districts of moving sands, which the slightest wind 
can raise ; I remember to have seen columns of sands moving about 
like water spouts in the desert on the banks of the Euphrates, and 
have seen at Jaka terrible effects from a sudden wind ; I therefore 
very easily credit their occasional appearance in the Nubian 
desert, although I doubt of their endangering the safety of trav- 
ellers." 

In speaking of the coins in use at Shendy, he observes, 
" Of dollars those only are current that are coined in Spain, and 
have the inscription Carolus IV. These numerals or lines 
must be visible on the dollar to make it pass at its full value. 
They say that the dollars with Carolus III. must be of less 
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value, because they have only three lines, whence they are 
estimated at one sixth below the real value." 

Burckhardt's white skin attracted great attention in the black 
countries through which he travelled. 

" My appearance on this occasion, as on many others, excited 
a universal shriek of surprise and horror, especially among the 
women, who were not a little terrified at seeing such an outcast 
of nature as they consider a white man to be, peeping into their 
huts, and asking for a little water or milk. The chief feeling which 
my appearance inspired I could easily perceive to be disgust, for 
the negroes are all firmly persuaded that the whiteness of the skin 
is the effect of disease, and a sign of weakness ; and there is not the 
least doubt, that a white man is looked upon by them as a being 
greatly inferior to themselves. At Shendy the inhabitants were 
more accustomed to the sight, if not of white men, at least of the 
light-brown natives of Arabia ; and as my skin was much sun- 
burnt, I there excited little surprise. On the market days, how- 
ever, I often terrified people, by turning short upon them, when 
their exclamation generally was : ' God preserve us from the 
devil !' One day, after bargaining for some onions with a country 
girl in the market at Shendy, she told me, that if I would take 
off my turban and shew her my head, she would give me five more 
onions ; I insisted upon having eight, which she gave me ; when 
I removed my turban she started back at the sight of my white 
closely shaven crown, and when I jocularly asked her whether 
she should like to have a husband with such a head, she expressed 
the greatest surprise and disgust, and swore that she would rather 
live with the ugliest Darfour slave." 

The effect of a hurricane in the desert is thus described. 

" Towards evening we were visited by another hurricane, the 
most tremendous I ever remember to have witnessed. A dark blue 
cloud first appeared, extending to about 25° above the horizon ; 
as it approached nearer, and increased in height, it assumed an ash 
gray color with a tinge of yellow, striking every person in the 
caravan, who had not been accustomed to such phenomena, with 
amazement at its magnificent and terrific appearance; as the 
cloud approached still nearer, the yellow tinge became more gene- 
ral, while the horizon presented the brightest azure. At last, it 
burst upon us in its rapid course, and involved us in darkness and 
confusion ; nothing could be distinguished at the distance of five 
or six feet ; our eyes were filled with dust ; our temporary sheds 
were blown down at the first gust, and many of the more firmly 
fixed tents of the Hadendoa followed ; the largest withstood for a 
time the force of the blast, but were at last obliged to yield, and 
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the whole camp was levelled with the ground. In the mean time 
the terrified camels arose, broke the cords by which they were 
fasti: ned, and endeavored to escape from the destruction which 
appeared to threaten them, thus adding not a little to our own 
embarrassment. After blowing about half an hour with incessant 
violence, the wind suddenly abated, and when the atmosphere 
became clear, the tremendous cloud was seen continuing its havoc 
to the north-west. Similar hurricanes frequently happen at this 
time of the year, their consequences, however, are never more 
disastrous than what I have just detailed ; in a few minutes the 
tents were raised, and every thing was again put in order." 

The consumption of water in travelling through the desert is 
very great. 

" No idea can be formed by Europeans of the quantity of water 
necessary for drinking, cooking, and washing during a journey 
through these countries, but more particularly to allay the thirst of 
the traveller, whose palate is continually parched by the effects of 
the fiery ground and air, who has been confined perhaps for several 
days to a short allowance of water, and who lives upon food which, 
consisting of farinaceous preparations and butter, is calculated to 
excite thirst in the greatest degree. It is a general custom in the 
caravans in these parts, as well as in the Arabian deserts, never 
to drink, except when the whole caravan halts for a few minutes 
for that purpose ; the time of doing this is, in the slave caravans, 
about nine o'clock in the morning, and twice during the after- 
noon's march, namely, about four and six o'clock. In the forenoon, 
also, every one drinks at the halting of the caravan, and again after 
the meal ; and the same lule is observed in the evening. To drink 
while others do not, exposes a man to be considered effeminate, 
and to the opprobrious saying, that ' his mouth is tied to that 
of the water skin.' — And it is otherwise imprudent, as the 
opening of his water-skin at an unusual time subjects the trav- 
eller to importunities which it fs not always prudent to reject; 
but none thinks of asking such a favor when the whole cara- 
van halts to drink. Those who have many slaves fill the large 
wooden bowl in which dinner is served up, and place it upon 
the ground, when the slaves kneel down and drink out of it 
half a dozen times, as cattle do out of a trough ; this is done to 
pi event the waste of water that would be occasioned by each 
having a separate allowance. Travellers in these journeys drink 
a great quantity of water when it is plentiful ; I do not exaggerate 
when I say that I have often drunk in the afternoon, at one 
draught, as much as would fill two common water-bottles. To 
drink three or four times a day is considered short allowance ; few 
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Blacks and Arabs, when water is abundant, drink less than six or 
seven times daily ; but when the S. E. wind blows, no quantity is 
sufficient to keep the mouth moist, and one wishes to drink every 
quarter of an hour. The stories related by the Bedouins to the 
town's-people, of their remaining often two or three days in the 
desert without drinking, are mere fables. In all parts of Nubia, at 
least in the caravan routes, travellers can never be in very great 
distress for want of water, if the wells are not dried up. The only 
portions of the road, of any length, without water, are from Goz 
Radjeb to Sennaar, and from the frontiers of Kordofan to Shendy. 
Yet the Black traders often suffer from want of water, even where 
the wells are near, because their avarice leads them to load their 
camels so heavily with merchandise, that they have no room for a 
plentiful supply of water. The usual computation is that a mid- 
dling sized skin or Gerbe, holding about fifty or sixty pounds of 
water, will serve a man for three days, if he is alone, or four men 
for one day, if they mess together." 

We come now to the work of Riippell. 

Dr. Edward Riippell appears to be a traveller of much re- 
spectability. The death of both his parents, in his seventeenth 
year, interrupted his studies, and made k necessary for him to 
prepare himself for commercial pursuits. On attaining his ma- 
jority he came into possession of some property, and was en- 
abled to follow his inclinations ; and in the year 1817, when he 
was about twenty-one years old, he made an excursion into 
Egypt and Arabia, for his amusement. At this time he 
formed the idea of exploring at leisure the north-eastern part of 
Africa. He returned to Europe in 1818, and after employing 
himself for some years in acquiring the necessary knowledge, 
obtaining astronomical instruments, &c, he returned in 1822 to 
Egypt, with a young physician, Dr. Hey; and was occupied 
until the middle of the year 1826 with excursions in Nubia, 
Kordofan and Arabia. In the autumn of that year he went to 
Cairo, and was obliged in consequence of his impaired health 
to return to Europe in May, 1827. The book before us con- 
tains the results of his observations during that period. We 
believe that he has since been engaged in another expedition 
to the same regions. 

His statements agree with those of Burckhardt, and he visit- 
ed some parts of Nubia into which Burckhardt did not pene- 
trate. Among these is Dongola, a province on the Nile, five 
or six degrees south of Egypt, and under the government of 
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Mohammed Ali, sovereign of Egypt. From his account of the 
people of this district, we extract the following notices. 

The inhabitants of Dongola may be divided into two classes : 
— First, Barabra or Berbers, the descendants of the ancient 
Ethiopians ; and, second, Arab tribes from the Hedjaz, (Ara- 
bia Petraea.) The features of the Barabra resemble those 
which are found on the colossal statues and bas-reliefs of the 
ancient temples and monuments, still extant in their country. 
A long oval face, a well curved nose, somewhat rounded to- 
ward the end, rather thick but not disagreeably projecting lips, 
retreating chin, thin beard, lively eyes, thick curled but not 
woolly hair, symmetrical figures of a moderate size, and a 
bronzed complexion, characterize this people. 

The Arabs are mostly employed in raising cattle and pass a 
nomadic life in tents. Some tribes, however, live in perma- 
nent habitations, and practise agriculture. 

Both among the Barabra and the Arabs, a large cotton cloth 
thrown over the shoulders and loins, and full of dirt and grease, 
constitutes the whole covering of the men. Their hair, twisted 
into small braids, hangs dripping with butter down their necks. 
They wear sandals, of which the soles and thongs consist of but 
one piece of leather. Every one carries a short knife fastened 
to his left arm above the elbow, with some written amulets in 
a leather case ; sometimes a pair of iron pincers to extract splin- 
ters, and a hollowed piece of buck's horn, containing crocodile's 
musk, and other strong smelling ingredients, which is occasion- 
ally applied to the nose to excite a pleasant sensation. 

The Berber, when he goes to the field, is armed with a 
straight broadsword of German manufacture, imported by the 
way of Egypt. The Arab carries this weapon at all times, 
usually accompanied by two lances, and an oblong black shield 
prepared from the skin of the Antelope Leucorix. 

The women wear a white cotton cloth with broad red stripes 
about the border ; this is thrown over their shoulders : their or- 
naments are thick silver rings in their ears and noses. Some few 
persons of distinction have them of gold. The wealthy have also 
silver clasps on their arms and legs, and silver bells adorned with 
coral in their hair, which hangs in braids over their shoulders and 
bosoms. Their neck and temples are adorned with beads and 
pieces of amber ; silver rings sometimes containing carnelians are 
much in fashion. The beauties redden their nails and the inside 
of their hands with henna leaves, and blacken their lips and eye- 
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lids with powder of antimony. Girls, till the time of their mar- 
riage, wear an apron of leather tassels, and sometimes throw 
a cotton cloth over their shoulders. About their loins they 
wear a girdle, with pieces of carnelian an inch long attached 
thereto. Boys, till their tenth year, go entirely naked. They 
then put a rag round their loins. 

The Barabra are principally engaged in agriculture. The 
land all requires artificial irrigation. The water is raised by 
means of wheels turned by cattle. The people are most op- 
pressively taxed and extremely poor. Their food is often 
only boiled bean leaves with a little seasoning, sour milk 
and bread made of dhourra, (millet). They have the intoxi- 
cating bouza already described. In many parts of the country 
they taste flesh only on the occasion of the death of some per- 
son of distinction, when a cow is killed in honor of him. 

The unsettled state of the country for the last fifty years, has 
induced them to substitute straw huts for houses built of sun- 
dried bricks. The frame of these huts consists of slender 
posts, and the interstices are filled with great mats of straw, 
or with bundles of long dhourra stalks. These huts can be 
easily removed when the termites or white ants become intol- 
erable, as is frequently the case. 

The adult male Barabra pass their lives in the greatest indo- 
lence, excepting some mechanics employed in weaving, manufac- 
turing iron, or in making boats and water-wheels, and these labor 
only two or three hours a-day. The women are more occu- 
pied ; they must cut, thresh, and grind the grain, bake the bread, 
bring the water, and clean and spin the cotton. The same 
licentiousness prevails in Dongola, which Burckhatdt has de- 
scribed as existing in other parts of southern Nubia. 

The administration of justice is almost entirely in the hands 
of the Turkish military officers, who decide according to their 
pleasure. 

In almost every village there is a fakir ; that is, a person able 
to read and write and well acquainted with the usages of the 
Mohammedan religion. The fakir does not engage in agricul- 
ture, but lives on the contributions of his neighbors, in return 
for which he is bound to instruct the boys in reading and writ- 
ing, and also in prayer and the other duties of religion. The 
fakirs derive considerable profit from writing amulets or charms, 
of which almost every Berber has half a dozen. These are 
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even hung on horses or attached to particular pieces of land, 
to guard them against the evil eye or the ravages of the Hippo- 
potamus. The Arab tribes, residing among the people of Don- 
gola, are much like those described by Burckliardt. 

The following extract will serve to illustrate the state of the 
Nubian provinces under the government of Mohammed Ali, the 
sovereign of Egypt. 

" When I visited the province of Shendy, in the winter of 1824, 
it had just been reduced anew by the army of Mohammed Bey. 
Unheard of cruelties were perpetrated to avenge the death of Ismail 
Pasha. At Matemma, a thousand helpless women and children 
were butchered with knives in cold blood, after they had received 
a promise of pardon. At Shendy the Turks shut up all whom 
they could seize, in several large buildings to which they set fire, 
and their victims perished in the flames. Impalement, mutilating, 
and burning were the order of the day. 

" Ismail Pasha's death was the consequence of his own rash- 
ness and brutality. About the end of October, 1822, on his re- 
turn from Sennaar to Cairo, he arrived at Shendy in a boat ac- 
companied by a few Mamelukes. Nemir, the Mek or governor 
of the place, received him as his sovereign, when Ismail astound- 
ed him by demanding a tribute of a thousand slaves, to be deliv- 
ered within two days. On Nemir's replying that it was impossible, 
he threatened him with impalement if the order were not punctu- 
ally executed. There was little time for reflection. Nemir pre- 
vailed on the Pasha to leave his bark and take up his abode in a 
house, where he might devote himself to pleasure more conve- 
niently. Around this house he collected a great quantity of millet, 
straw, under the pretence of supplying fodder for the horses pre- 
sented to the Pasha. Towards evening the people of Shendy rose 
in insurrection. The half inebriated Pasha being called upon 
by his followers to retire, is said to have answered, — ' I am the 
son of Mohammed Ali ; who dares touch a hair of my head V 
Meanwhile Nemir set the straw on fire ; all avenues to escape 
were barred, and the Pasha and his train perished in flame and 
smoke. The whole district then rebelled against the Turks. 
Mohammed Bey, governor of Kordofan, hastened to avenge the 
death of his brother-in-law. Nemir rashly met him in the field 
with undisciplined troops destitute of fire-arms, and was to- 
tally routed. Mohammed Bey then burned Shendy, and extermi- 
nated its inhabitants. The town of Matemma, which lay opposite 
to it, experienced a like fate." 

In his description of the province of Kordofan, Riippell states, 
that since 1820 the Turks have been masters of it. They exer- 
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cise the most arbitrary tyranny over the plain country, and 
every year systematic forays are made on the Nouba who inha- 
bit the mountains. Their settlements are surrounded, and if 
the inhabitants do not escape by flight, they are carried off into 
slavery. It is calculated that about two-thirds of these wretch- 
ed captives perish before reaching Cairo, on account of the total 
neglect which they suffer. Of the forty thousand persons whom 
the Turks have thus torn from their homes, there are not five 
thousand at present alive in Egypt. 

Riippell says that the fishermen and hippopotamus hunters 
form a particular caste in Dongola. Their mode of taking the 
crocodile is as follows. The most favorable season is the 
winter, when the animal sleeps on land in the sun, or in the 
spring after its eggs have been deposited in the sand, when the 
creature often comes to visit them. The hunter marks the 
spot and makes a hole near it, throwing up the sand towards 
the side on which he expects the crocodile. There he con- 
ceals himself. The crocodile, if he does not observe the man, 
comes to the place and soon falls asleep in the hot sunshine. 
The hunter now strikes him a violent blow with a harpoon. 
The iron must penetrate at least four inches that the barb may 
hold. The crocodile hurries to the water, and the hunter to 
his boat, which a companion urges towards him. A piece of 
wood, fastened to the harpoon by a long rope, floats and shows 
the course which the crocodile takes. The hunters seize the 
rope and drag the animal to the surface of the water, where it 
is assailed anew. The chief difficulty is, to thrust the lance with 
sufficient force to pierce the creature's rocky hide. The cro- 
codile is not idle, but strikes violent blows with his tail, and seeks 
to bite off the rope which holds the harpoon. To guard against 
this, it is composed of about thirty small cords which are bound 
together at intervals of two feet. These cords slide between 
the crocodile's teeth and elude its attempts. The harpoon, 
however, often drags through the flesh, and the animal escapes. 
" If J had not seen it myself," says Riippell, " it would appear 
to me incredible, that two men could drag a crocodile fourteen 
feet long out of the water, bind together its jaws, fasten its legs 
together over its back, and finally kill it by thrusting a sharp iron 
into its neck, which divides the spinal marrow. The flesh and 
fat are a favorite food of the Berbers, but have a strong taste 
of musk." 
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The hippopotamus hunters attack their game both by day 
and night. They prefer the day, however, because they can 
then more easily escape from the animal's fury. They use 
a harpoon attached to a long rope, at the other end of which is 
a thick piece of wood, which, floating on the water, enables them 
to discover by daylight a beast which has been attacked by 
night. The hunter takes the harpoon and part of the rope in 
one hand, in the other he carries the remainder of the rope with 
the log of wood attached to it, and cautiously approaches his 
prey by daylight when asleep on a small island, or watches by 
night on the bank where he hopes the animal will land, in order 
to ravage the fields of grain. When he has arrived within the 
proper distance, (about seven paces) he throws the harpoon, 
which, if skilfully sent, penetrates the thick skin and sinks be- 
yond the barb. The wounded animal usually flies to the water 
and conceals himself below its surface, the wooden shaft of the 
harpoon falls out, but the piece of wood attached by the rope 
to the iron head, indicates the direction whichjie takes. The 
hunter's greatest danger is that of being discovered before he 
throws the harpoon, in which case the beast sometimes rushes 
furiously on him and crushes him at once in his huge jaws, an 
instance of which Riippell says happened during his residence 
at Shendy. As soon as the harpoon has taken effect, the hunt- 
ers hasten to their little boat and carefully approach the float- 
ing wood, to which they fasten a long and strong rope, and 
carry the end of it to the large bark containing their com- 
panions, which follows them. The hunters now pull on the 
rope. The pain of the barb excites the fury of the animal, and 
as soon as he sees the bark he rushes on it, seizes it with his 
teeth and sometimes succeeds in crushing or overturning it. 
The hunters now throw four or six harpoons into him, and exert 
all their strength to drag him close to the side of the bark, so as 
to obstruct his efforts, and strive with a long sharp iron to sepa- 
rate the ligament of the neck or to pierce the skull. On ac- 
count of the bulk of the animal, they cut him up in the water 
after he is killed, and drag the separate pieces to land. Only 
one or two hippopotamuses are killed yearly in the Turkish 
province of Dongola. The meat of the young animal is agree- 
able food. That of the old ones is apt to be too fat. The 
quantity of their flesh is considered equal to that of four or five 
oxen. The hide is used chiefly for making whips, and each 
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one yields from three hundred and fifty to five hundred. The 
teeth are not used. 

Riippel],inthe years 1821 and 1823, was personally engaged 
in the capture of these animals. 

" One of them, a very large male, appeared to have reached his 
full dimensions. He measured from the snout to the end of the 
tail nearly fourteen feet and a half, and his tusks, measured along 
the outer curve, were above twenty-eight inches long. He cost 
us a struggle of four hours by night, and came near destroying 
our bark. He discerned the hunters in the small boat when they 
were about to fasten the long rope to the piece of wood attached 
to the harpoon, rushed on them, dragged the boat under water 
and crushed it to pieces. The men hardly escaped. Of twenty- 
five musket balls shot into the head of the monster at a distance 
of about five feet, only one penetrated his skin and lodged in the 
bone near his nose. At every breath the animal now snorted 
streams of blood upon the bark. We were finally obliged to resort 
to a swivel, which we had supposed it unnecessary to use at so 
short a distance ; and it was not until five of its balls had been 
fired at the distance of a few feet, and had made hideous breaches 
in his head and body, that the giant gave up the ghost. The 
darkness of the night increased our danger. The huge beast 
dragged our bark with ease in every direction, and was killed at 
a very critical moment, for the vessel had become involved in a 
labyrinth of rocks, which none had observed in the confusion. 
Hippopotamuses of this size cannot be killed by the natives alone 
for want of ordnance. The voracity of these animals makes them 
scourges of the districts in which they are found. The inhabit- 
ants have no means of keeping them out of their grounds. All 
which they do is to sound a small trumpet during the night, and 
keep up fires at different places. In some districts the creatures 
cannot be driven off, unless a large body of men armed with sticks 
assail them with shouts." 

A meteorological phenomenon, which our traveller observed 
in passing from Suez to Cairo, is thus described. 

" It was on the 22d of May, 1822, at a distance of about seven 
leagues from Cairo, in the desert, that we experienced a violen, 
south wind, of which travellers have told so many absurd stories. 
A light breeze from the north-east had blown during the night. 
Soon after sun-rise a strong wind arose from the south-south- 
west, and gradually increased to a violent storm. Clouds of dust 
filled the air, in such a manner that a camel could not be seen at 
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the distance of fifty paces in any direction. Along the surface a 
rustling was perceptible, which I attributed to the rolling of the 
sand driven by the wind. The parts of our bodies exposed to 
the wind were unusually hot, and we experienced a singular 
smart resembling the pricking of fine needles, which was accom- 
panied with a peculiar sound. I supposed at first that the pain 
was owing to small stones being driven against us by the wind. 
To judge of their size, I attempted to catch some of them in a 
cap, but found with surprise that none of them entered it. I now 
observed, for the first time, that the painful feeling in the skin 
did not proceed from particles of stone striking against it, but 
from some invisible power which I could compare only to a cur- 
rent of electric fluid. I now began to observe accurately the ap- 
pearances around me. I saw that our hair was somewhat raised, 
that the sensation in the skin was particularly perceptible at 
the joints and extremities, as if I had experienced an electrical 
shock on an isolated stool. To convince myself that the sensa- 
tion did not proceed from particles of stone or sand, I held a piece 
of paper against the wind. Every particle of stone or sand, or 
even dust, which should strike the paper, I knew would be detect- 
ed by the ear or the eye, but none were to be discovered. I now 
stretched out my arms, and immediately the prickly pain increas- 
ed at the ends of my fingers. These observations convinced me 
that the violent wind, called in Egypt, Camseen, is either accom- 
panied by a strong electrical current, or gives rise to such a cur- 
rent by the motion of the sand in the desert. Hence the thick 
clouds of dust, consisting of isolated atoms of sand, darken the 
sun for a whole day in a cloudless sky. We may conjecture that 
such a storm, by its electrical character, may prove injurious to a 
caravan, and this may explain the destruction of caravans in the 
desert, related by some travellers : although I must say, that I 
never heard of such accidents in the countries through which I 
have travelled. At any rate, to suppose that caravans have per- 
ished by being overwhelmed with sand, is in the highest degree 
ludicrous." 

Riippell devotes a chapter to the fever, which has proved so 
fatal to travellers and settlers in Africa. From this we extract 
the following observations. His opportunities of investigating 
the disease and his success in escaping it, entitle them to atten- 
tion. 

"The sogene of the Arabs, or the hot fever of the tropical 
regions of Africa, attacks both natives and foreigners, and adults 
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of all ages, but serms to spare children. It begins with a vio- 
lent headache and a dry heat over the whole body, together 
with a distressing thirst. Pains in the loins, great irritabil'ty, 
and other common symptoms of fever also accompany it, but the 
characteristic marks of the disease Riippell professes himself 
unable to state. On the third day the patient experiences a 
dreadful depression, and anticipates the rapid approach of death, 
his reason soon becomes impaired, unbroken delirium follows, 
and on the ninth day death ensues. If the attack is compara- 
tively mild or proper remedies are seasonably used, the violent 
fever is succeeded about the ninth day by a tertian intermittent 
fever, which is very obstinate and greatly reduces the patient, 
but is not of itself usually fatal. This disorder appears regu- 
larly in the tropical countries, containing large rivers or other 
extended bodies of water, especially in the hot season when the 
wind is still, during the period of the summer rains. It is not 
epidemic, but is nevertheless confined to these countries, so that 
removal to the dry desert plains is a well known and sure mode 
of avoiding it. This shews that the state of the atmosphere in 
those regions, which are full of water, stagnating under a hot 
sun, has a great influence in producing the disease. But this 
cannot be the only cause, otherwise the fever would prevail 
more extensively. Some other cause must introduce the seeds 
of the disorder which are then rapidly developed under the in- 
fluence of the corrupted atmosphere. This cause Riippell con- 
siders to be the presence of animalcules in the water used for 
drinking. In regions in which, during the warm season, the 
temperature remains for months between 95 and 104 degrees, 
(Fahrenheit), and the difference of temperature between day 
and night is only about four and a half degrees, all stagnant water 
exposed to the sun must become filled in a few days with ani- 
malcule., which will be more abundant in proportion to the 
amount of dead plants and animals in contact with the water. 
Riippell gives several instances in which he himself or the per- 
sons in his company were attacked with fever after drinking 
water in this state. Considering the disorder, therefore, to ori- 
ginate in the use of stagnant water, and to derive its violence 
from the corrupt state of the atmosphere, Riippell took his 
measures accordingly to guard against it. 

To destroy the animalcules, he caused all the water procured 
for the use of his company to be boiled, except such as came 
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from running streams, or such as had a naturally saline taste, 
which shewed it to be free from these creatures ; and when he 
was in the neighborhood of rivers, after they had overflowed, he 
was careful to make his servants obtain water from the stream 
itself, and not from the stagnant pools along its banks. During 
the hot season he avoided all residence in districts exposed to 
the evaporation of stagnant water, and never passed the rainy 
season within the tropics. Where cases of fever took place in 
spite of his precautions, he resorted immediately to large doses of 
quinine, (extract of Peruvian bark,) accompanied with a strict 
regimen, and followed by the use of bitter extracts during the 
period of convalescence. He himself, in one instance, took 
twelve grains of quinine divided into six doses during the course 
of twenty-four hours. As crudities are seldom present at the 
commencement of the fever, he condemns the use of emetics 
as occasioning a loss of time and exhausting the patient. The 
prevalence of the disorder was well-known to the people of the 
northern tropical regions of Africa, to be proportionate to the 
number and violence of the summer rains. Notwithstanding 
the fatalism of the Mohammedans, they now use as a remedy 
in this disorder, a bitter black resin, which flows from the trunk 
of the acacia sazal in summer. 

But it is time to close this article. We have extended it to 
its present length, under the impression that our readers would 
not be uninterested in the description of a country, cursed in- 
deed at present with ignorance, poverty, tyranny and vice, 
but whose gigantic and beautiful monuments speak of a civiliza- 
tion which preceded the dawn of authentic history, and shed 
lustre on the shores of the Red Sea, while thick darkness 
brooded over the coasts of the Mediterranean. 



